ITALIAN   AMERICANS

only about two dollars a week, and we kids made four
or five dollars, with tips, shining shoes. I worked for
two years in the streets, and then threw my box away,
and went to work for Tony Lauria. I soon began to
make six or seven dollars a week, with tips that might
add three or four dollars more. Then I got me a build-
ing and began hiring people, and here I am. A good
boy can now make twenty or twenty-five dollars a week,
including his tips, and a lot of the boys I employ make
that much."

" Do you know any barbers, Joe? "

"Sure; I know plenty of them. You must meet
Giuseppe Susca, President of the Barbers' Benevolent
Society. The Annual Barbers' Ball is going to be next
week in the yist Regiment Armoury, and I hope you'll
go to it"

I said, " Til try to bring a lady, and I hope you'll
bring one too."

" I can't go that night," said Joe, " but Til introduce
you to an Italian friend of mine named Ed who is
going to take a lady, and you and your lady can go with
them."

Joe took me to see Mr Susca, who turned out to be
an elderly, cultured gentleman controlling a chain of
barbers' shops from his biggest one at 19 West 44th
Street.

We sat under the plate-glass mirrors near a red-
haired manicure girl, who sometimes helped with the
conversation, and he told me there were more than
20,000 Italian barbers in New York, about 70,000 in
the United States, that 85 per cent, of all barbers
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